INTRODUCTION              I?

for ships, and has, as a result, to talk of a 'swift fast ship9 when
he means a real clipper?

This brings me to the vexed question of the recurrent epithets.
They are a marked feature of Hornets style, and as such I have
endeavoured to deal with them faithfully (though not without
an element of variety), since there are few cases* where English
is altogether recalcitrant to their use. I think that, whether used
for ornamental or for deictic purposes, they too were a legacy
from the past. But genius has a way of its own with traditional
material; and Homer not only added to his legacy but extended
its use in several interesting and subtle ways. For instance, Odys-
seus and other princes are (godlike' in right of their divine
descent, and as a rule the word has no more significance than
* royalf. But in xxi. 254 the context surely gives it the full value
of its original meaning: Odysseus is a superman. Then there are
a number of curious cases in which, unless we credit him with
self-conscious art, Homer must be regarded either as having
used a stereotyped expression in a meaningless way, or as having
Nodded' - which would amount to the same thing for such a
stylist. I take it as an axiom that Homer never nods, and I suggest
that where (in xxiv. 57) he gives the Achaeans their usual epi-
thet * great-hearted', though they are behaving like cowards, he
does so in order to produce an exactly opposite effect - and suc-
ceeds. Again, Phemius' lyre is called 'tuneful' on an occasion
when it is not only silent (which would not matter) but likely to
remain silent for ever as far as Phemius is concerned (x x 11. 3 3 2).
Or, if this is pushing the idea too far, consider the one occasion
in the whole work when * early' Dawn is late yet Homer per-
sists in calling her 'early'. The artifice, if such it is, is untrans-
latable. But there is a kind of half-way usage where we can
almost follow the Greek. Dogs are styled 'noisy', and rightly
so in xiv. 29, where they bark at a stranger, but somewhat sur-
prisingly also in xvi. 4 where they are greeting a friend and are
expressly stated not to have barked. Here the meaning, and

* One occurs in xxn. 439, where the servants are told to use * porous
sponges'.